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For the Dramatic Mirror. 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE 
MRS. HESTER PROCTOR, 
BY COLLEY CIBBER. 
Even beauty too is dead; an ashy pale 
Grows o'er the roses; the red lips have lost 
Their fragrant hue, for want of that sweet breath, 
That biess’d them with its odors as it pa-sed.— Rowe. 

Philadelphia may be called the cradle of 
Dramatic genius. Edwin Forrest, John R. 
Scott, David Ingerso!, Harris G. Pearson, 
Edmund S. Conner, Jolin Jefferson, James E. 
Murdock, Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. Proctor, Miss 
Mary Duff, Miss Ann Waring, Mrs. Kent, and 
we know not how many mure claim it as their 
birth-place. It may therefore be named fore- 
most in the annals of the drama. The lady 
whose name heads the present column was the 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. William War- 
ren, fur many years manager of the Chesnut 
Street Theatre. 

Hester Warren was born in Philadelphia, 
Aug”st, 1810; al:hough her father enjoyed an 
envial reputation, both as manager and actor, 
she was not intended for the stage, but adopted 
it as a profession in opposition to the wishes of 
her parents, who were too indulgent to oppose 
her inclinations. As soon as the bent of her 
mind was fixed, having received an education 
which would have enabled her to fill with credit, 
any station in life, she chose the laborious 
avocations of an actress, and made her first 
appearance at the Chesnut Street Theatre, in 
the opening of 1827, as Fidelio, in the play of 
“The Foundling.” Cowel playing Faddle, and 
Wemyss young Belmout. It was, perhaps, with. 
out exception, the most successful debut ever 
witnessed in Philadelphia; all predicted for the 
young actress a bright and brilliant career. 
Her next appearance, as Mary in “ John Bull,” 
fully justified the favourable opinion all enter- 
tained of her talent forthe stage. She repeated 
this character five or six times with unceasing 
eclat. At the close of the season she proceeded 
with the rest of the company to Baltimore, 
where fresh triumphs awaited her efforts. She 
continued to practice successfully, ia the ardu- 
ous profession she had chosen, in Baltimore and 
Washington city, until the opening of the 
Chesnut Street theatre in 1827, when she ap- 
peared as Juliet, to the Romeo of Mr. South- 
well. The public were not satisfied with this 
cast of the play, although Miss Warren ac. 
quitted herself on the occasion with credit. 
he press in their remarks were more than 
usually severe. Whether this had an effect upon 
the ambition of the young actress, or whether 
as Coleman says, “all powerful love had taken 
possession of her ardent nature,” we know not; 
but certain it is, that for a time, she lost ground 





rapidly in the estimation of the audience, and 
put the finishing stroke to her waning popu. 
larity, by becoming, during the spring of 1828, 
the wife of Mr. Willis, a musician of some 
talent, and the melo-dramatic leader (under 
Braun) of the Chesnut Street theatre. This 
ill-assorted match, contrary to the wishes of 
her parents and friends, did not prove a happy 
one, and afler several years of domestic dis- 
quietude, they separated by mutual consent, 
Some time previous to the death of Willis,* she 
at her own desire, assumed the task of educa- 
ting and providing for the children, now in- 
deed orphans, left to her own resources. The 
talents which had nearly developed itself, again 
broke forth. She turned her attention seriously 
to the pursuit of her profession, and in a short 
time became a favourite in Baltimore, in which 
city she resided for many years, Wemyss, 
who was continually on the look out for talent, 
now offered her a situation to return to her 
native city; and at the Walnut Street theatre 
fur two years, she was the reigning favourite, 
as well as in Pittsburg, of which theatre he 
then had the management. Her reputation as 
an actress induced Mr, Simpson of the Park 
theatre,to make her an advantageous offer, 
which, by the advice of Mr. Wemyss, she ac- 
cepted, but before the time arrived for her de- 
parture she married Mr. Joseph Proctor, at that 
time a popular member of the Walnut Street 
company, and remained another season in 
Philadelphia. At the close of the Pittsburg 
theatre, Mr. and Mrs, Proctor resolved to try 
their fortanes in the far west, and proceeded to 
Cleaveland and Detroit. This trip, although it 
might have been productive of professional 
reputation, was certainly unproductive of every 
thing else, and Mrs. Proctor in the middle of 
the season returned to her old situation at the 
Walnut Street theatre, supporting Mr. E. For- 
rest, in the only profitable engagement he ever 
played with Wemyss. She next proceeded 
again to Baltimore, where we find her, on the 
opening of the New Front Street theatre, reap- 
ing golden opinions in the Bronze Horse and 
Thalaba; to the sucecss of which she was 
mainly instrumental. Mr. Hamblin of New 
York, while rebuilding the Bowery theatre 
made overtures to Mr. Proctor which resulted 
in the engagement of himself and wife, where 
they appeared at the opening of that theatre, 
We next find her a member of Mr. Pelby’s 
National theatre in Boston, in whose service 





* Mr. Henry Willis, at the period of his death, which 
occurred on the 26th of May, 1834, was leader of the 
orchestra at the St. Charles Street Theatre, New Or- 
leatis, and it is a singular fact, that within five months 
after the opening of that establishment, no less than 
three leaders died, and all very suddenly. Mr. J. C. 
Lefolle was the first, Mr. Willis the second, aud Signor 
Commi, the third. 


she paid that debt which sooner or later al! 
must cancel, 

It may not be unworthy of remark, that the 
* Naiad Queen,” (under another title,) was in 
active preparation at the W alnut Street thea- 
tre, as early as 1837, but was laid aside in con- 
sequence of the repugnance of Mrs. Willis to 


appear in the bath scene, before the audience ; 


yet in performing at Boston in this very piece, 
she should have contracted the cold which oc- 
casioned her death, 

As an actress, Mrs. Proctor has left few 
equals, certainly no superior behind her. Her 
lady-like appearance in every thing she under- 
took, the versatility of talent which grasped 
alike tragedy, comedy, opera or farce, and was 
alike respectable in all, will make her loss felt 
at the National theatre, in Boston, for some 
time tocome. We hear that a benefit is in 
contemplation for the orphan children, by the 
Bostonians, who will, no doubt, do their duty, 
as they are proverbial for their kindness, but 
the example should be followed in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, where her talents were first 
developed. Come, gentlemen, you who are 
foremost generally in these matters, step for- 
ward, you can never have a better opportunity 
of proving your philanthrophy. You shall 
have our co-operation, heart and hand. 





THE 


SOUTHERN STAGE, 
ACTORS AND AUTHORS. 


IN THREE PARTS. 





(PART FIRST.) 
THE SOUTHERN STAGE, 


Causes arising out of the state of the drama, 
with other reasons not necessary to particularise, 
induced Mr. Caldwell to embark in his long 
contemplated project of erecting a theatre the 
largest in the United States, and which would 
compete in point of splendor, with the proudest 
temple dedicated to the drama’s cause, in the 
world, [See his letter.] 

To say, with Caldwell, was to perform ; the 
work was begun as stated, and it now stands, a 
proud monument of the city’s pride. Its splendid 
chandelier, weighing over four thousand pounds, 
and suspended from the dome, presents the 
appearance of a large diamond glittering in the 
immensity of space. We have in another place 
called it the sun— 

“ To light the mimic world." 

The following description of this splendid 
edifice, written under the immediate notice of 
the proprietor, and compared carefully with the 
one furnished by the architect, will give the 
reader seme idea of its contemplated extent and 
splendor. Wesay contemplated, for that pertion of 
the description which commences the article is 
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not yet completed, but as the proprietor intends 
to finish it m the manner and style of the original 
plan, we deem it no ye from the truth, 
when we give what we feel assured will be the 
correct description of the St. Charles St. Theatre.* 
In the mean time however the reader is particu- 
larly requested to consider the first ten or twelve 
lines as altogether imaginary, and when he com- 
mences with “ five spacious &c ” consider him- 
self at once in the region of reality. 

[The address delivered by G. W. Harby, at 
the laying of the corner stone we are compelled 
to omit, but it will not be lost to our readers, for 
we contemplate publishing the Southern Stage 
in book form, when this and other papers of a 
similar character will be introduced.] 

Imagine yourself in this great city, standiog 
with your face fronting the south, on St. Charles, 
between Gravier and Poycras streets. Before 
you, rising in majesty, is the J heatre St. Charles, 
occupying a line of one hundred and thirty feet, 
running back one hundred and eighty. The 
whole elevation is seventy feet. Along the front, 
extends a magnificent portico, of ten lofty 
columns, after the Corinthian order, supporting a 
massive entablature whieh is surmounted by tea 
colossal statues, representing the nine muses aod 
the god of music. Above the entablature, a 
terraced area, the whole length and width of the 
colonnade, communicates with a saloon one hun- 
dred and thirty feet long, twenty six wide, aod 
twenty-two inheight, ‘Fhe froat of the building, 
superior to the portico, is done in the Roman 
order, supporting an imposing pediment in the 
same style. 

Five spacious entranccs lead into a large hall, 
iaterspersed with columns after the simple D, ric 
order, This beautiful vestibule rises to the 
height of twenty feet. On the right, as you enter, 
is the box office. Before you is a flight of 
eighteen steps, leading through three large doors 
to a semi circular hall, twelve feet in width, 
communicating with the pit parquette, and 
baignoirs or latticed boxes. The parquette con- 
sists of seven passages, parallel with the pro- 
scenium, containing each thirty cane bottom 
maple chairs. An aisle at each end of these 
— furnishes easy access to the seats. 

he floor is nearly level, yet from all points of 
the parquette an uninterrupted view of the stage 
is enjoyed. On either side of the parquette are 
three large boxes concealed by Jattice work. 
Dorsal to the parquette are the pit and pit lobby, 
capable of holding five hundred persons. The 

it seats are cushioned, and provided with backs. 
t must be observed here, that two concentric 
walls rise ftom the foundation of the building the 
whole height of the boxes, Between them is the 
semi-circular hall above alluded to, the pit, 
lobby, the baignoirs and private boxes are all 
thrown inadvance of this area. ‘The orchestra 
is fourteen feet in width, running the whole 
length of the proscenium, It will accommodate 
fifty musicians, and communicates with a music 
room on the ground floor, fifty feet long, by 
twenty two in width, 

But to retura by way of the semi-circular hall 
to the Doric vestibule. On either hand, an 
elliptical staircase of thirty-four steps, gracefully 
winds to a large hall decorated with a series of 
lonic columns, In the centre of this vestibule is 
an octagonal balustrade, defending an opening 
that looks into tke hall below. The height of 
this lonic square is sixteen feet. An elegant 
chandelier lighted by gas bangs over the opening 
from a nchly ornamented ceiling, 

Mounting a flight of three steps, you are in the 
maio hall of the first of boxes, extending semi- 
circularly around the auditorium. From this 
hall or lobby, solid mahogany doors after the 
Grecian style, and ornamented with rose wood 
mouldings, lead to the boudoirs or retiring rooms, 
The rooms are elegantly furnished, and covered 
with Brussels carpeting. From the boudoirs, by 
removing a crimson curtain, that slides on a 





*Some objections were raised against the original 
design by the city council, whether they had any 
influence, or excited their power to stop proceeding, 
Tam not rightly informed. 


burnished rod, you ever the boxes or lodges for 
the accommodation of the spectators. Tne fhoor 
ofthe boxes consists of three platforms of easy 
descent, and sufficiently wide to receive a chair. 
There are from eleven to twelve chairs in each 
box. The chairs throughout the house are of the 
same description as those in the parquette. Every 
box is carpeted—the proscenium boxes are larger 
than the rest, and more magnificently furnished. 
In the first tier are nineteeua—each with its bou- 
doir—on this floor is the ladies’ withdrawing 
room, amply and comfortably furnished, Ln the 
semi-circular passage, four stair ways ascend to 
the second tier of boxes by aflizht of tweaty four 
steps. A similar division of the boxes takes 
piace with those of the first tier, with the excep- 
tion of the’seven centre ludges ; which are throwa 
into an amphitheatre form, furnished with 
cushioned seats, This space wi!l accommodate 
upwards of three hundred persons. It is only 
visited by geatlemen, aod the price of admission 
is on a par with that of the pit. 

It is from the floor of the second tier of boxes, 
that the entrance to the grand saloon is gained 
by four spacious doors, ‘Fis room is richly 
furnished, and adorned with groups of statuary. 
It is the fashionable promenade, and may be 
regarded as the chef-d'wuvre of architectural 
elegance. No theatre in the world can boast of 
a larger salvon. 

From the semi-circular hall, is a continuation 
of the four stair ways by twenty-one steps to the 
third tier. Here is an amphitheatre correspoud- 
ing to the one in the tier below, On the right 
and left are boxes with boudoirs, similar to thuse 
in the first circle. Each boudoir in the theatre 
is furnished with gas light. 

The entrance to the gallery or fourth tier is on 
the right side of the buildiag, and rises by a flight, 
of ninety-five steps, On this floor, over the 
grand ne are is a large room for the accommo- 
dation of the visitors to this part of the house. 
Continuing along the gallery entrance, you gain 
access to the music room. A short stair way 
will lead you thence to the stage—the first 
object that attracts your attention is the scenery. 
From the curtain to the extremity of the stage 
are nine entrances. The wings have a lateral 
movement—so that the stage can be narrowed 
or widened at pleasure. The flies or artificial 
ceiling over the stage varies from twenty to forty 
feet in elevation. In the representation of 
Gustavus, or the Masked Ball, a room forty feet 
high, eighty two feet wide and ninety six feet 
long, is thrown open with a double line of Co- 
rinthian columns, extending up the stage. The 
whole is illuminated by gas chandeliers. Tous 
ut will be seen, that the stage is capable of all 
the splendor required in the exbibition of Grand 
Spectacle and Historic Tragedy, wherein the 
*“‘ pomp, the pride, and circumstance of glorious 
war” pass across the scene ; and when occasion 
demands, it can be redueed to the limits that 
comedy, farce and domestic tragedy require. 

On the same floor with the stage, are two 
green rooms, elegantly furnished. Ascending a 
winding stairway on either side of the stage, you 
come to. the dressing rooms, wardrobe, paint 
rooms, scene rooms, &c. ‘There are tweaty-six 
dressing rooms, all being constructed and com- 
pleted with a view to the accommodation and 
comfort of the performer. Leaving this immense 
wilderness of machinery, you will advance to the 
frunt of the stage. 

The form of the auditorium is that of a slightly 
elongated semi-circle, with the diameter resting 
upon the convex segments of two great circles, 
so as to give a bell-shaped appearance to the 
boxes, Above the proscenium is a flat elliptic 
arch, supported in part by a centre of the most 
approved construction, This arch forms the 
reverberating base whence the voice is coaveyed 
to all parts of the house. The imtrados of the 
arch are towards the auditory, forming the seg- 
meut of a parabola, having for its transverse 
diameter the front of the building. This mag- 
nificent arch of fifty-four feet span rests upon 
immense abutments, which are prevented from 
spreading by strong connections at the beds 
of the first vousseirs, 
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Ono either side of the proseenium rise two 
fluted Conothian columas, superbly gilded, and 
supporting an entadlature of the same order, 
viemng in whiteness and delicacy, with the 
urest Parian marble. They stand on lofty 
pedestals that to the eye seem like purpled 
Breccia. From between the columns gracetully 
curve the fronts of the proscesium b>xes, crim- 
soned, and surmounted by massive br ss railing, 
oo which play the richest damask curtains. 
The front of the boxes presents to the eye, the 
delicate color of the yellow jessamine flower. 
"Lis even softer and more agreea'ile. Embtiee 
matic scroils, figures, &c., a la-Grecyue and 
a-l’- Arabesque, are tastefully arranged along the 
whole area, displayed by the front of each tier. 
They are done io burnished gold. The first 
tier of boxes 1s supported by a series of fluted 
columas after the plain Grecian Dorie, with 
gilded capitals, The architrave is ia imitatioa 
of variegated marble. Every tier above the first 
is supported by cast iron colutnns, perfectly plain. 
The damas< silk drapery that surmounts each 
box, is beautitully arrayed, the crimson, blue, 
and yellow, being pleasingly intermingled. 
Nothing can exceed the spleador and richness 
of the coup d’@il. The whole auditorium seems 
to repose in conscious grandeur, and the eye is 
never satisfied in gazing on such a fairy-like 
scene. 

The ceiling of the house is a great segment of 
a circle, divided into spherical pannels, richly 
gilded, In the centre,is a sculptuwed grillage 
work in the shape ofa dome. From this is sus- 

ended one of the most magnificent chandeliers 
lojthe world, It weighs two tons, and.is fourteen 
feet in diameter. The light is dispersed through 
twenty-three thousand pieces of prismatic flint 
glass, and emanates from one hundred and 
seventy-five burners. ‘The piincipal curtain 
with its never ending folds, is of red moreen, and 
raised by pulleys acting at equal distances along 
its whole length. 

The following tabular view of the dimensions 
of this vast edifice, will give some idea of its 


magnitude :— feet. 
Elevation of the front, - - -« - - = 70 
Front line, - - - - = - - - = + 130 


i ae «m= 6: * 6. & © ae 
Distance of centre box from curtain, + - 78 
Greatest width of box circle; = 
Height of pit bowes, - - - « - = - 9 
‘* of first tier of boxes, - - - - - Il 
of second tier, - -- - « « «- - Ji 
- @@eete, «c+ 2c ws 5 - 
of fourth tier, «+ « © wo « ss 
Whole beight of ceiling from the centre of the 
auditorium, - - - «© « - - « 56 
Width of orchestra, - - - -« - - - 12 
Width of curtain, - « - - - « « - 48 
Width of stage from wall to wall, - - - 96 
Depth of stage from curtain to wall, - - 86 
Width of proscenium, - - - - - - . 58. 
Height of the centre of the arch from the 
proscenium, - - - - « « - 44 
Width and depth of boudoirs, + . & by 10 
Depth of boxes,- - - - - - - - - Q 
Width of pit and parquette stainwar, - - 30 
Parquette entrances frum arcade, - - - 15 


Width of box stairways, «+ - - - - « Q 
Height ofcolonnade, - - - - - - . 33 
Width of semi-circular halls, - - ~« . 12 


Width and height of principal door ways, 6 by 9 

The architect aod superintendent was M. 
Mondelli, a geotleman, in every way at the 
head ot his profession. He is now the principal 
artist of the establishment. The corner stone 
was laid by the proprietor himself on the 9th of 
May, 1838, aod under his untiring zeal and 
watchful eye, the building was opesed oa Mon- 
day evening the 30th of November, in the same 
year. When entirely finished, it will be one of 
the most splendid theatres in the world; uader 
the spirited management of James H. Caldwell, 
itisa structure of which every liberal minded 
man io New Orleans may justly be proud. Nor 
is it the structure alone that wins our admiration. 
It 1s the production of the legitimate drama, 
within its walls, by the best actors in the country, 
since the open.ng, that bears ample testimony to 
the object of such a theatre, and secures our 


























warmest approbaticn. Kut a higher proof of 

Mr. Caldwell’s intentions is to be found in the 

fact, that he has engaged the whole Italian troop, 

now in this country, and secured the chief 
talent of the Havana company, atan expense of 
$20,000. The lezitimate Opera wHl open, for 
the first time in New Osleans, in the month of 

March, All this is done, too, as an experiment, 

not parsimoniously, but with a liberal haud, 

The opening of this establishment, was one of 
great interest, and gave as ‘twere, an impetus to 
the cause of the drama. 

Russell aware of the power with which he had 
to contend, and the curiosity of the mulutude ia 
search of novelty, made great exertions during 
the recess of the Camp, “to fight the vattle 
manfully.’’ The interior of the theatre was 
fitted up anew, and «ith a goo! stock company, 
and the announcement of some eminent stars, 
he opened his theatre in despite of the great 
Opposition, with spirit and apparent success. A 
few days before the opening the “ author of this 
work’ published the following dramatic notice. 

“There never was a period ia the history of the 

drama so fraught with interest, as the present.— 
There never wasa time when genius smiled so 
propitiously upon its votaries, as the agetn which 
we live. Great Britain, the garden of modern 
literature, the birth place of Shakspeare, the scene 
of his glory, the tomb of his mortal coil, the mon- 
ument of his eternal fame, sends to us her bright. 
est stars, not to obscure those of our owa, whuse 
light shines like a “good deed in a naughty 
worl4,”’ but to reap from the rich fields, over 
which a free and enlightened people scatter the 
seeds, whose garnered fruits is wealth. At the 
present moment there are no less than thirty 
European actors and actresses in our country, 
amony them names well known and appreciated 
in London, Edinburgh, &c. I hey will meteor- 
like pass over our land, and dazzle the new world, 
then flit away, and die in the obscurity of their 
own native isle, Not so with our American 
actors ; their memories live while the drama 
holds a place upon the pages of our literature, 
They are artists, and as such should be remem. 
bered. Who will forget the name of Forrest in 
after years, identified as it is with our dramatic 
literature? None! And are there not hur- 
dreds who will follow in his track, equally good 
and equally to be honored? Certainly: from 
the ranks of the dramatic corps we expect to see 
men holding forth in the halls of our Legislature, 
In this city we have an instance in James H, 
Caldwell, whose enterprize, talents, and industry, 
have reared a temple to the dramatic muse 
which time in its onward course may tarnish, but 
never destroy. The spirit which imbued it as 
it were with life, shall live, and when its walls 
are crumbled to dust,or smoking in its ashes, 
will Phoenix-like, rise in renewed strength and 
beauty. ‘he spirit of the drama is immortal, it 
can never die ! 

This temple, erected by an individual whose 
name links this whole Southern country with 
the Northern dramatic influence, and gives a 
tone and character to every city, village and 
hamlet this side of the Alleghany, is now 
being finished, and will open early in Novem. 
ber, with a highly talented comprny. Through 
the course of the season several new pieces 
will be produced, which have already reccived 
the sanction of the manager and the stamp of 
several critical readers—these are the produc. 
tions of our own citizens. 

The old Camp is also “ being dished up,” 
and will open about the sume time with the 
other ; then, “ plague upon both your houses,” 
what a time we shall have—the spirit of 
emulation, the pride of ambition, a disposition 
to excel, are the three essentials to elicit talent 
and call forth genius from her gloomy cell; 
of this we shall have abundant proof during 
the scason. The temple of Thespis, with her 
two hundred lights, throwing a rich flood of 
“gassy beams” down upon the delighted crowd 
below, will be the magnet of attraction. To 
both we say, success for the drama’s cause.” 

The commencement of the theatrical season 
of 1835, was one of considerable interest to the 
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lovers of the drama ; Caldwell’s splendid tem- 
ple devoted to the legitimate departinent, 
ovened with a flourish of trampets which 
threatened to drown all the clamor of the 
minor ones in the country, and swallow up ur 
draw into its vortex, all the talent and genius 
of the land. 

The erection of the St. Charles street Thea- 
tre, gave rise to much angry feeling, on the 
part of the lessees of the Camp, in this feeling 
a large portion of the community participated, 
who were willing to accord Mr. Caldwell, all 
that was just'y his due, for enterprise and 
lawdab!e industry, apart from the drama, but 
viewed the erection of the temple, as a direct 
violation of a verbal, contract, as expressed in 
Mr. Cildwell’s farewell address upon the boards 
of the Camp. ‘TYhat portion however, cared 
very little about the differences which agitated 
the minds of the managers of the two theatres; 
for when they saw the corner stone of the new 
theatre laid, the motives which actuated Mr. 
Caldwell were looked upon as just, and having 
for their object, the resuscitation of the drama 
in our city, and placing it on a footing with 
that ofany other in the world. 

It was said, and with some degree of truth, 
that the drama had fearfully degenerated; the 
necessity ofa check to the vices of one, was 
urged as a good cause for the erection of 
another. It was also urged on the ground of 
the smallness of the Camp, and the impossibil- 
ity of giving effect to the cause of the drama 
upon a scale so limited, we will however, let 
Mr. Russell speak for himself in regard to 
these objections, which he gives as answers to 
certain queries propounded through the medi- 
um of the press, and which gave rise to consid- 
erable discussion. 





For the Dramatic Mirror. 

ACROSTIC. 
These few lines I pen to thee, 
Homely strains of minstrelsy, 
Offering thanks to thee sincere, 
Merry monarch of thy sphere, 
As a tribute justly due, 
Son of Momus unto you. 
Hoping, should ye roam afar, 
Either as a stock or star, 
Naught may banish from your mind, 
Regard for early patrons kind— 
Youthful friends, whose approbation, 
Have cheer’d you on thro’ every station. 
All happiness and real joy, 
Descend upon your head my boy, 
And may you live to tread the stage, 
With honor to a good old age. 
Assume whatever form you may, 
You're ever welcoome—Hadaway. 


“RIP.” 





For the Dramatic Mirror. 
LINES. 
The following lines were read in the green room 
of the Walnut street Theatre, on Christmas 
day, and were hastly thrown together 
by one of the company—they are 
published by request. 
Now listen all good friends to me, 
Whilst I rehearse a ditty, 
And if my muse does not instruct, 
The more will be the pity. 
We've all assembled here to day, 
Beneath our Walnut shell, 
To celebrate a holiday, 
And [ trust we’il do it well. 
For ‘tis here we are surrounded, 
By talent and by wit, 
And beauties that might grace a court 
In groups around me sit. 
We've gota good commander, 
As any ship can bosst, 
And Flynn as his lieutenant, 
Is in himself a host. 
Our Prompter too, deserves our praise, 
And think tis worth relating, 
The smile with which he greets a friend 
Ifthe stage has long been waiting. 





We have alse got good Porter, 
To cheer us on our way, 
And one of the best companions, 
In old Tom Haduway. 
How oft’ in Jerry Juniper, 
He's made our old shell ring, 
By singing that amusing song, 
Of “ Can't I do the thing.” 
And next our old friend Henkina, 
Always with pleasure seen, 
And never will be forgotten, 
His favorite de Saubein. 
Who's he that played the “ Apprentice,” 
I think Watson was the name ? 
What, that pale and modest looking man, 
I think he’s called Hayne. 
And Davenport our Yankee, 
Is good at making fun, 
And who can play Leod, 
Like saviour Anderson. 
They are both of them good fellows, 
As on our stage have trod, 
But they can’t get over Christmas, 
Without there little todd, 
And now rises up old Vache, 
Like one almost forsook, 
Ten thousand devils in a glare, 
Richard Checkly in every look. 
Though troubled with bronchetis, 
His spirits ne’er exhaust, 
And he answers every purpose 
For an excellent family horse. 
And next in turn comes Ruseell, 
Ah! who can sing his praise, 
My muse cannot do justice, 
To his eccentric ways. 
Who's here but what remembers, 
The piece he played the Spriée in, 
And his answer to Sir Harcourt, 
“No! but it is very like him.” 
Now what shall be said of Johnson, 
Of Myers and the rest, 
Of Young and Brown, together 
With Laforest and Black Bess, 
Of Colly and of Bennie, 
And of littleMaster Reed, 
May they never forget that virtue, 
Should be the actor's creed. 
Then our accomplished artist, 
Of him 1 won't complain, 
For skill in painting scenery 
I think he has a Grain. 


And I can’t forget Bob Stanley, 
He always is before us, 
The only thing that frets poor Bob 
Is rehearsing of a chorus. 
One thing more I might have said, 
But perhaps I've said enough, 
It is the joy that Stanley feels, 
While taking a pinch of snuff. 
And last, not least, the ladies, 
Must be remembered here, 
But to do their talents justice, 
Is impossible I fear. 
Therefore I'll not attempt it, 
But leave them to the care, 
Of those who can appreciate 
The virtues of our fair. 
Yet ere I take my leave of them, 
I think it but my duty, 
To say they need no rivals fear, 
For talent or for beauty. 
One thing I do complain of, 
And I think it a serious flaw, 
In a boasted land of liberty, 
To be under Marshal/ law. 
But let us bear it patiently, 
He rules with golden sway, 
We are content with any law, 
Which furnishes us with poy. — 
We're surrounded, too, by rivals, 
Who have yct to learn the fact, 
Of all the nuts a Walnut 
Is the hardest nut to crack. 
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May success attend all parties, 
May all our discords end, 

And when we meet together, 
May each meet as a friend. 











Mv muce is getting dry my friends, 
Its drawing to a close, 

Yet ere [ take my leave of you, 
This sentiment propose. 


May success attend the drama, 
May it yet be made the school 

To encourage nought but virtue, 
And all vice to ridicule. 


And now my friends I leave you, 
And close my humble lay, 

May you all be b'essed with plenty 
For many a Christmas day. 


oe 


The Dramatic Mirror, having now attained a large 





circulation, through all parts of the country, is the 
best medium now issued, of advertising all matters 
eonnected with the Stage. 

First insertion, 4 cents a line. 

Fach subsequent do.2 cents. do 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPON- 
DENTS. 


“A subscriber” is informed that the editor 
of this paper and Colley Cibber are one. 

“H's” reading of Hamlet's soliloquy, (post 
marked Baltimore.) has been reccived. We 
should like to oblige her, for it is evidently 
written by a femal’, and one well acquainted 
with the beauties of Shakspeare. But it strikes 
us that the disputed pa-sage* of the immortal 
bard’s writings, even when given with marked 
emphasis on the stage, or discussed in the pub. 
lic prints, are simply matters of opinion, and 
neither adi nor detract from the brightness of 
the glorions original, which like a dismond 
will cont:aue to reflect and dazzle the world 
until that which lends it light shall have passed 
away, and ‘like the baseless fabric of a dream 
leave not a track behind.” 

“Othello's” qaestion in regard to Edwin 
Forrest, will be answered in cur next number 

In answer to “Amateur” we would frankly 
state that no Concvrt or other species of enter- 
tainment are noticed by us, unless we visit 
those places in proprie person@. An omission 
to send us an invitation is tantamount to a re- 
fusal of any article in rclation to them, conse- 
quently his article is re-pectfully declined. 


FENCING. 
Mr. W. H. Smith, late of the Arch street 


Theatre, is forming a class for the purpose of 
teaching the above accompli-hment. We know 
of no one better calculated than this gentle. 
man, for he is considered the best small-swords- 
man in the city. 
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THE DRAMA. 
We confess, as our eyes meet the diily an- 


nouncement of the bills, vaunting the p:geant- 
ry of melo drama, or the voluptuous incitement 
of the ball t, whose exhibitions merely “ play 
round the hed, but never touch the heart,” we 
cannot but revert with regret to the classic 
days of Kean and Kemble, when the passions 
found true and able representatives, and the 
mimic stage became the transcript of life and 
the mirror of vature. The taste for dramatic 
exhibition is eviden'ly waning ; and the ob- 
ject of our enquiry should be, what is the 
canse of its decay? It is’ not our object, from 
want of space, to enter into a deep disquisi- 
tion, touching the sources of the evil—suffice 
it, if glancing at them superficially, we dis- 
close the most prominent. The most obvious 
one which presents itself, is the prevalence of 
false and meretricious ta-te, which prefers the 
tinsel of melo-dramatic array, the flourish of 
trumpets, the concourse and tumult of a mimic 
fight ; and worse than that, the marvels of the 
improbable, the incireceration of some divinity 
on earth (witness the Maid of Cashmere) in 
search of female purity and faith, to the sterl- 
ing ore of Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
&c., whose pages transcribe the lineaments 
of nature, and whose code of morality, jus'ly 
observed and defined by the distribution of for- 
tune or calamity, reward or punishment, must 
if it be read or heard in the proper spirit, ex- 
ercise a salutary influence on the hearts and 
dispositions of men. And tiis brings us at 
once to the most prominent of objections against 
tragic exhibitions-—we mean their alledged im- 
moral tendency. Those whoare guilty of this 
remark should recollect that the theatre never 
boasted the strictness of the conventicle, or 
vaunted itself as the standard of moral disci- 
pline; but though it be not the thing itself, it 
nevertheless does not violate it. ‘To convert 
theatrical exhibitions into moral instruments, 
depends essentially upon ourselves, and the 
vein of mind with which we witness them; 
whereas in ninty-nine cases out of an hundred, 
aimusement, not improvement, is the motive of 
our attendance. Within the walls of a theatre 
we seek for relaxation from the imperative de- 
mands of business, and the sternness of real 
life, and turu for relief to the visiunary events 
and characters of the stage, from the oppres- 
sion of domestic calamity, or the disappoint- 
ment of public life. Dves then the fault lie 
with the stage? Unjust task-masters, like 
Pharoah, we place upon it a burthen it is inca. 
pable of bearing. In such a vein of mirth and 
excitement, it is as impossible that morality 
can inculcate her precepts with success, as that 
we could expect to find those waters pure which 
have passed through a slimy channel. Yet 
though these living pictures of nature walk 
before us, we impeach the truth of the oracle, 
and spurn its warning. 

To make an individual application of some 
of the leading characters of the drama—is not 
the jealousy of Othello sufficient to warn us 
against that ingenous and candid tone of mind, 
which would hear the insinuations of a false 
friend as though truth herself had coined them, 
and disdaining the intermediate gradations of 
proof, leap at once to the conclusion of guilt? 
Is not the character of poor Lear, driven mad 


by his * unnatural hags’ of daughters, sufficient 
to waro us agiin-t the facility of being duped 
by the hypocrisy of appearance, or the profes- 
sions of insincerity? Does not the downfall 
of tie murderer and usurper Macbeth, speak 
‘trumpet tongued’ the long series of crimes 
which one necessarily endures—the but mo- 
mentiry sucecss of guit, and its ultimate 
retribution and overthrow? Yes.—The stage 
is a powerful preceptress, did we but listen te 
her. The Pythoncss is not dumb, but her vo- 
taries are deaf. 

Another objection to the stage is the loose 
and depraved lives of actors, and especially 
those who have obtained eminence. In some 
respects this objection is decidedly t nable, in- 
asmuch, if we tolerate vice publicly, it sets as 
it were the seal of approbation on it. The 
question on the other hand arises, have the 
public any right to interfere with those foibles 
and errors which, however they may vitiate 
private life, have no possible connection with 
the sume ina public capacity. If these are 
mere foibles, and confined to the bar-room, we 
shou'd say that the public have nothing to do 
with them. Would it not be equally relevant 
to observe that we would not employ a profes. 
sional man whose private character is excep- 
tionable, as to withhold our adiniration from 
the genius of Kean, because his life was de- 
praved, and the dregs of a tavern were to him 
more meet objects of association, than the 
beauty or costliness of a place? 

The tavern has been frequently spoken of as 
the encmy to the drama’s cause— it is, permit 
us to say, the mostinnocent cause. There are 
other vices w! ich have given to the dramaa 
name it will take years to redeem, and which 
have thrown around itan atmosphicre so tainted 
that our s ber citizens approach it with fear 
and trembling. 

The stage cin be made a moral engine, if 
we Can coinbine in its management genius and 
judgment. Snce the days of Kean, we may 
well say, in the simple line of Moore, that it 
appears like *some banquet hall deserted,’— 
the table seems still spread, but like the ban. 
quet in Macbeth, there is one vacant seat. A 
taste so prevalent as the present is discouraging 
to young aspirants, ‘The correct reading, the 
classic dignity of the hero, the impassioned 
declamation, which steers wide of rant, con- 
tortion, or violent gesture, are attributes in the 
present day supercrogstory, or at leat neglect- 
ed. The stage is now an Augean still. It 
would require the strength of a Hercules to 
direct the waters of purification, but if once 
effected, the drama would rise like a second 
Venus from the wave, sparkling with her drops 
of purity. The public press should preach a 
crusade again-t the Saracens of this in-titution, 
and inform them that though the duty of a 
manager should bow in obedience to public 
taste, it shoud not cultivate a false one; that 
their present system has distorted the original 
features of ihe drama, and convert d intoa 
waxen doll, what was meant to combine the 
strength of a Hercules with the beauty of an 
Adonis. Ourselves shall be the first to dart 
the ful mination, and our motto is—“ Reform 
it altogether.” 
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MR. CHARLES S. PORTER. 

This gevtleman takes a benefit at the Wal- 
nut Street theatre, on Monday evening next. 
It is useless for us to urge the claims of Mr. 
Porter, he has long been connected with the 
American stage—his name is identified with 
its history, and the history of those whose 
names now sound high in the dramatic world 
—he was the pieneer of Mr. Forrest—it was 
through his instrumentality Mr. F. made his 
appearance on the boards of the Chesnut Street 
theatre, which led to a star engagement—the 
first stepping stone to that gentleman's fortune 
and fame. Others have claimed this hononr, 
if honour it be; but to Mr. Porter belongs all 
the credit, and if a remembrance of things 
past is part of Mr. Forrest's good qualities— 
this one act of his quandom associate through 
the gloomy paths of the “ mimic world,” should 
not be forgotten. 

Mr. Porter has reared a very large family 
in this city, two of whom, a son and daughter, 
have been introduced to the public in the pro- 
fession of their father. 

His friends should turn out on this occasion, 
and tho-e who have had it in contemplution to 
give him a complimentary benefit, we should 
say that to him, at the present moment, a good 
house would be the best compliment they could 
pay him. 


THE SYSTEM WORKS WELL, 

The following card published by Mr. Simp- 
son in the New York papers, is another in- 
stance added to the many of that ruinous sys- 
tem of starring which, like the banking, swal- 
lows up all the hard earnings of the modest, 
the unassuming, and not unfrcquently the most 
deserving. When Fanny E\ssler first appeared 
in this country, the legitimate drama was like 
a dead letter. She came among us heralded by 
fame, and lead on by fashion—the aristocracy 
took her by the hand, and she became the queen 
of their foolish adoration. Now, after ruining 
half our theatres by taking off all the funds, 
leaving managers, actors, stockholders and all, 
minus to the tune of thousands. And if she 
volunteers, (as was te case on one or twu oc- 
casions) to dance for nothing, or give a few 
dollars to the poor, the press as well as the 
multitude, exclaims—Generous Fanny ! glori- 
ous Fanny !—Pshaw! Humbug! we have had 





enough of it. 

CARD.—Mnr. Simpson begs leave respectful- 
ly to state to the public that his benefit did not 
take pluce on Monday evening last, and that 
his objection to take a benefit on that evening 
was stated to Mad’lle Elssler, and she informed 
that her appearance was not to be considered 
as an act of favor, but of justice. Mad’lle 
Elssler’s services that evening were given 
gratuitously, not as an obligation to Mr. S, 
but one of strict justice to remunerate the 
management, in some degree, for the losses it 
had sustained during her unfortunate engage- 
ment. ‘I'o prove this fact, (including the re- 
ceipts of the la-t evening) the theatre has 
sustained a | ss of about $2200, while Mad'lle 
Ells'er had received $5438. On one evening 
the receipts of the house were not enough to 
pay Mua'ile Elssier and the extra Corps de 
Ballet—yet Maw’lle El-sler received ber $600, 
as usual. Mr. S. regrets the necessity of enter- 
ing into this -tatemest, but he has been com- 
pelled to the oly course left him. 





London Assurance is drawing large houses 
at the Suint Charles, New Orleans. 


MR. GILBERT. 

This sterling actor we regret to perceive has 
been treated somewhat discourtou-ly by a por- 
tion of the Bostonians, simply because he did 
not play a character totally out of his line to 
their liking. Mr. Gilbert is a genuine actor, 
in old men he has few equals, but he cannot 
play the old boyish fop,—which characters 
rendered Fion so populur in that place. It 
was an undertaking on the part of Mr. Gilbert, 
no doubt with the best feelings toward the 
manager, and a disposition to do the best for 
the part; but is he to be sacrificed at the shrine 
of public opinion, simply because his genius 
dues not suit the views or whims of the critic? 
True criticism does not extend to personality, 
in this case we look upon the unjust remarks 
of the would be S.lons, as a direct insult to one 
whose life has been devoted to a profession to 
which he is au ornament. We spoke of Mr. 
Placide’s Sir Harcourt Courtly—Mr. Placide 
still lives and breathes the atmosphere of a 
theatre, of which he is the pride, Mr. Lam- 
bert’s impersonation of the same character was 
alike the subject of our censure—he still lives, 
and manages the Richmond theatre, and will 
be remembered as a good actor when London 
Assurance shall have passed away. Mr. 
Biowne’s Sir Harcourt did not please us at all, 
and he still lives, and will no doubt for many 
years, unless he should meet Thompson, the 
plum'd knight in deadly combat, in the cresant 
city, where the consequences might prove fatal 
to one or both. 

It is the critics place to censure, not ridicule, 
The Bostonians should repudiate the idea of 
Mr. Gilbert’s quitting the stage because he 
could not play Sr Harcourt Courtly. 


PHILADELPHIA, 

ARCH ST. THEATRE.—This establish- 
ment closed on Tuesday, to re-open on this 
evening, (Saturday) with a grand spectacle — 
the character and quality of which we profess 
ourselves entirely ignorant. We shall see it, 
however, and report accordingly. 

CHESNUT ST. THEATRE.—On Tues- 
day evening there was produced for the bene- 
fit of Mr, Sataucl Butler, a new historical play 
entitled, * The Avenger; or the Leaguers of 
Austria.” It partakes of the wiid and legen. 
dary character of the Germin school; several 
of the scenes were repkte with touching and 
thrilling incident. The principal character 
of Walder, (the Avenger) was sustained by Mr. 
Butler, who enacted the part very cleverly until 
the final scene, which almost undone all his 
previous performance. And this fault was in 
the strange gutteral words uttered over the 
bodies of his daughter, and Earnest, the victims 
to his vengeance. “Pray you reform it alto. 





gether.” 

Thursday evening was appropriated as a 
benefit to Mr. W. B. Wood, on which occasion 
the fine vld comedy of “ Wives as they were, 
and Maids as they are,” was presented, with 
the after piece of * Lucille.” Mrs Flyno, and 
Miss Wood appeared in the several pieces. 

WALNUT ST. THEATRE.—There has 
been nothing produced at this «stablishment 
during the weck of a natare calculated to elicit 
criticism. It really seems to us as if the man- 
agement was trifling with the reputation of 
tho theatre—otherwise, such wretched pieces 
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would not night after night be thrust upun, what 
might be expected, a very limited audience. 

THE CIRCUS closes next week, after one 
of the most successful seasons ever witnessed 
in this city. Houses crowded nightly. 


ITEMS. 


It is somewhat surprising to us, that mana- 
gers of theatres are at a loss for even good 
“ blood and murder ” pieces—there are a thou. 
sand of good old stesling melo-dramas which 
have not seen the light of duy for years, and 
in their stead are substituted the most wretched 
apologies for dramas, we ever witnessed. How 
can managers expect to succeed when they 
rely altcgether upon the good nature of the 
public— ood nature like milk will sour. 

Boz.—It is presumed that Charles Dickens, 
Esq. (the distinguished author of the Pick. 
wick Papers, Nicholas Nickleby, &c.) sailed 
from Liverpool on the 4th inst. in the Steamer 
Britannia, for Boston, and will no doubt, arrive 
at that port about the 20th, We hope that 
Philadelphia will give him a proper reception, 
and shall be pleaeed to see an early attention 
to the subject. Boz should be enshrined in 
every heart for his philanthrophic productions. 


Mrs. Flynn.—Next Wednesday this lady 
takes a benefit, on which occasion her sister, 
Miss Twibell, will make her first appearance 
on any stage—one of the pieces selected for 
the evening, is “ The Two Sisters.” A ,full 
house for the beneficiary is of course expected. 

Can any body tell us what they are doing at 
the National? Do tell! 

Miss Ince sang “Away to the mountain’s 
brow,” at the Walnut Street theatre, on New 
Year's aflernoon, very sweetly, and with much 
taste. 

C. S. Porter played the choracters of General 
Washington, and General Jackson, on New 
Year's day, and dressed them to the life. 

A Mr. Williams, at the Arch Street theatre, 
enacts the negro character very well; but he 
introduces too many “d—n’e,” and “ I'l] smash 
you's,” which materia'ly detracts from the 
merit which otherwise would be attached to 
them. 

A Mr. Thompson at this establishment, is 
any thing but an actor! 

What is the reason that the guns and pistols 
at our theatres, never go off? Perlaps powder 
is scarce, and the fire arms good for nothing. 

Mrs. Thoman is @ sweet little actress, and 
always perfect 

Miss Murray that was, Mre, Myors that is, 
pleases us much. 

Mrs. Laforest seems to have lost much of 
her vivacity—we cannot afford to lose a par. 
ticle of it, Mrs. L. 

Morality of the Stage—Paul Pry, at the 
National! 

Mr Charles Porter takes the romantic drama 
of “ Zanthe,” for his benefit, on next Monday 
evening. 

H. 8. Conway of New York, is the author 
of the fo lowing named plays, and aciing pieces, 
viz: The Arab Chief; Ida Stephanoff; Black 
Douglass ; Sicilian Maid; Night and Morn. 
ing; The Quadroon ; Corse de Leon; Giovanni 
in New York; The Kinsman; Nantucket 
Maid, &c. &e. &c. To whieh might be added 
The Two Apprentices, Some good things in 
this drama, but they are very few. 
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Washington at Valley Forge. —A drama by 
this title is now in the hands of Mr. Peter 
Richings, of the Chesnut Street theatre, and 
will, we understand be shortly produced; that 
gentleman personating the immortal chief. 
The name of the drema identifies it with a 
portion of our revolutionary history of excecd- 
ingly great interest. 

Cincinnati.—London Assurance has been 
brought out at this place. Mr. J. Browne's Sir 
Harcourt, it is said, was decidedly bad. Such 
was our opinion, and such the opinion of the 
Cincinnati critics, and there are no better in 
the world. Max Harkaway, by Altemus, hor- 
rible; Herbert's Dolly Spanker, wretched ; 
Graco Harkaway, by Mrs. Kent, tolerable ; 
Hunt's Dazzle, somewhat dimmed; Neafie, as 
Sir Charles Courtly, faint praise; Logan ex- 
cellent as Meddle ; Johnson’s Cool, good; Mrs. 
Hunt, admirable; Miss Logan, excellent as 
Pert. So much for Cincinnati's London As- 


surance. 


MR. &. BUTLER’S HAMLET, &c. 

We visited the Chesnut Street theatre on the 
evening of this gentleman's performance of 
the very difficult part of Hamlet, with high 
expectations of gratification, resulting from 
the fame which had preceded his histrionic 
efforts before a London, Boston, and New York 
audience.* 

It is evident from his bearing, that there has 
been the most careful study, of everything ap- 
pertaining to the réle of an actor, and hence 
we may infer, that his deportment is of a sub- 
dued nature, and readings, those of a clas- 
sical character. This might naturally be ex- 
pected of one who comes to us from the boards 
of Drury Lane, and Covent Garden, with their 
laurels still verdant upon his matured brows. 
The mind of an American, when reverting to 
both the actors and authors of old England, 
conjures up a host of mighty names, brilliant 
in their career, and unequalied by those of his 
own clime, Shakspeare, Otway, and others, 
who wrote with the true spark of inspiration ; 
and in the walks of the drama, Kemble, Cooke, 
and Kean, whose eloquent lips seemed touched 
with a living coal. Apart from these reflections 
Mr. Butler visits u# with no extraordinary pre- 
tensions, (although heralded by the trumpet of 
fame,) there is an apparent falling off in many 
of his most studied passages, which]can scarce- 
ly escape the detection of even the superficial 
observer. In the moody and deeply philoso- 
phical Prince of Denmark, several of the scenes 
of expected interest, were marred by the occa- 
sionally hurried and low intonation of his voice. 
And again, there is an overweening fondness for 
rendering but a portion of the beauty of the 
author, which causes him to fail signally in 
the entire range of the character. We regret 
this sincerely, for Mr. Butler seoms capable of 
doing justice to the whole character in connec- 
tion with its detail. Some of the passages in 
this admired play of Shakspeare, were most 
brilliantly rendered, and elicited from the an- 
dience unequivocal testimony to that effect, 

We were much pleased with the soliloquy, 
immediately afier the players had retired, be- 

i Hamlet’s reflections on the player and him- 
self, which was given in a masterly manner— 
it was a scene of deep intercst, and admirable 





recitation. So also was the instructions to the 
players which was remarkable for its quiet and 
unaffected style of delivery. The scene with 
his mother wes ‘inely depicted and the reflec- 
tions on Yorick’s skull most pathetically por- 
trayed. In cone!usion, there were several scenes 
rife with thrilling interest, which we have not 
time to particularize, that impressed us with a 
very high respect for Mr. Butler's talents as an 
elocutionist, if not thatof an eminent histrion. 

He has since appeared in Macbeth, Merchant 
of Venice, the Stranger, &c. It is not our in- 
tention to extend our criticism upon his acting 
in these characters; but simply add that his 
Macbeth was bad throughout, it is one of 
Shakspeare’s noblest characters, and soars so 
far above the powers of Mr. Butler, that it 
scems madness in him to even attempt it—he 
is, in every respect, unsuited to delineate the 
blood-stained king, his physical energies being 
totally inadequate to give force and power to 
this mighty creation of Shakspeare’s genius. 
Forrest is the only Macbeth now living. 

Hamlet is Mr. Butler’s best part, and the 
Stranger we should say the next—there were 
parts of the latter excellent, but the relation of 
his story to his friend, was irregular, disjointed, 
and too boisterous, totally at variance with the 
previous bearing, and characteristics of the in- 
dividual. 

In closing the notice of the new star upon 
the boards of old Drury, we cannot do so with- 
out paying a slight tribute to the Lady Mac®eth 
of Mrs. Sefton, less affectation, and vanity in 
the display of figure, would have rendered it a 
finished performance, her readings with one 
or two exceptions were excellent. 

NEW YORK, 

PARK THEATRE,—On Friday evening, 
being the last of the old year, London Assu- 
rane, and Fanny Elssler, for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of the firemen of our city. 
The gratuitous services of Fanny Elssler on 
this occasion, was productive to the fund, and 
the manner in which she accepted the request 
of the firemen’s committee, did equal honor to 
her head and heart. There was nothing of 
ostentation thrown about her reply to their 
solicitation, she propounded to it with a heart 
glowing with good feeling, and thanking her 
God for gifling her with powers which could 
be useful to sucha cause. The house was 
literally overflowing at a very early hour, and 
it is a luxury to know that the product of that 
evening will solace many a widow’s sufferings, 
in the aleviation of the sufferings of her father- 
less children, fanny will take with her the 
widows’ prayers, wherever her destiny may 
lead her. On Monday evening she took her 
last adieu, prior to her departure for Havanna, 
the house was crowded in all parts; she was 
rapturously received, and quited the stage amid 
the continued cheers of a delighted auaience. 
Fanny E'ssler’s popularity seems to have 
acquired a new impetus. 

Tuesday, London Assurance. The only 
novelty ia the performance of this excellent 
and favorite comedy, and which we have not 
hitherto noticed, is the introduction of Mr. 
Abbott in the part of Dazzle, and we regret to 
add, we were not at all daszled by the per- 
formance. It wanted that buoyancy so insep. 
arable from a true delineation of the character, 





that easy dare-devil nenchalance, which Brown 
so richly pourtrayed—th.t devil may care 
impudence and assumption, which th: author 
pourtrays as the essenti.ls of a London Assu- 
rance. Mr. Abbo't is certainly not the Dazzle 
of Bourcicault, and hence not at all the Dazzle 
to our mind. 

Wednesd y the comedy of “ What will the 
World Sey,” of which due notice in our next 
nur ber. 

The Suspicious Husbond is underlined for 
immediate revival, with other novelties, of 
which we hear nothing in the green room. 
The wanager however is determined to try the 
effect of his revivals—we wish him every suc- 
cess in his efforis which are the best culculated 
to revive a ta-te fir that species of drama which 
has been prostrsted by injudicious manage- 
ment to ballet performances. 

We have done justice to Mad’lle Fanny Els- 
sler, and commended that act by which she 
aided the widows and orphans’ fund of the 
firemen of New York. We have not viewed it 
as a measure of policy, by which she might 
insure to hers«lf an increase of public patron- 
age; we have looked upon it asa spontaneous 
and generous offering, without any reference 
to private views—but we sha!l never suffer 
ourselves to be swayed by an act of charity 
cloaking an act of injustice. At the present 
moment we do nct feel ourselves in a situation 
to enter sufficiently into the merits of her case 
with Mr. Simpson, which appears to be unjust, 
and even in the most favorable view of the 
matter, is ungenerous. It appears that the 
productiveness of the Elssler engagement has 
been more than counterbalanced by the unpro- 
ductiveness of the off nights—but this is not 
all, Mr. Simpson had claims upon her for a 
bexefit, which has not been complied with— 
claim, Mr. Simpson seys, not favor. In our 
next number we shall freely consider the ques- 
tion, without favor ur affection. 

BOW ERY.—Our great tragedian, Forrest, 
is at this theatre, going the round of his favor- 
ite characters, to full houses and uproarious 
applause. 

CHATHAM.—Secott is the magnet of the 
Chatham. The Naiad Queen is to be produced 
here on Monday evening. 

AM PHI-THEATRE.—The new panto- 
mime of Old Dime Trot, and the riding of 
T. V. Tarner, have been the principal attrac- 
tions at this house during the week. 

OLY MPIC.—Nothing new here, excepting 
the Queen’s Own, which is one of the best 
pieces Mitchell has produced this season. 





OUR ACTORS. 

The judicious manager in the formation of 
an effective company of comedians is guided 
not more by the general usefulness of its in- 
dividual members than by that distinguishing 
and peculiar talent qualifying them for an ex- 
clusive line of business, and which enables him 
to make up a whole in perfect symmetry and 
order. A Juliet is necessary to the stage, so 
is a Richard; but the stage would be rendered 
exceedingly imperfect which presented us with 
young ladies who might figure away with some 
eclat as Juliet, and young gentlemen who have 
ranted Richard, and yet what arduous duties 
have our managers assigned to themselves in 









































superiniending the direction of a corps of coun- 
dians where every lady flutters Lerself with 
superiur powers, and every tyro presents him- 
self in the garb of a Brutus, a Lear, a Claude 
Melnette, or a Romeo. The stage is at least 
but a picce of machinery, complicated of many 
parts, all requiring an equal degree of perfection 
to render the illusion complete. The labour of 
the manager should be direct.d to the subordi- 
nate parts of the drama and to fit to them the 
capacity qualifying to their sustension. © Our 
inquiries extend no farther than to a brief 
summary of the professional qualifications of 
our actors, 

Mrs. Wheatley.—A sterling scion of an old 
stock, one whose k gitimacy has been tested by 
experience, a prominent picture on the canvass 
in whatever scene she appears, a member of 
the stock comp:ny, and too much enamored of 
her profession to make sacrifices to a partial 
applause escorted fiom the injudicious. She 
stands alone in the line of her profession, which 
is that of eccentric old women, and the nurse 
in Juliet. She is invaluable in the revival of 
the old comedies, Her Mrs. Malaprop, and 
her Deborah Woodcock are gems, and in the 
mother of Jack Cade, in Judge Conrad's tragedy 
of that name, she elicited powers scarcely 
paralleled in serious drama; it wae iuartificial, 
endowed by nature, it was an exquisite morsel. 
Mrs. Wheatley’s style of acting is singularly 
easy—she looks—she breathes the part as- 
signed to her, and seems all unconscious of 
self in the character she assumes. 

Harry Placide.—Our native Harry, a gem 
of the first water in the mimic art, an actor 
to the life, and great even ia his imperfections. 
Every thing he does is executed with great 
vigor, and his fault is that in a laudable effort 
to exccl, he overleaps the line marking the dis- 
tinguishment of nature from extravagance. 
Placide compounds in himsclf the materials of 
some of the greatest comic actors of the age, 
actors whom he never could have seen, and 
hence could not have copied. It is quite clear 
Placide cou.d never have seen the celebrated 
Joe Munden, yet in some ot his old men, and 
especially in his low comedy, he evinces much 
of that great actor’s tact and talent. He ex- 
hibits in no less a degree, the quiet quaintness 
of a Quick, no less celebrated on the English 
stage. Placide is occasionally hard from the 
causes as-igned, and we do not think his trip 
to England has at all improved his study. We 
think his Sir Harcourt Courtly founded upon 
his own study and conception of the part, 
would have been more perfect—it is good, but 
labored and modelled too much upon Farren’s 
rich conception of Lord Ogilby. Placide’s 
Tom Noddy is an unrivalled specimen of the 
art of personation. Asa general actor, Placide 
has no equal upon our stage, and it is a 
question whether in the extraordinury variety 
of characters he sustains he can find his equal 
en any stage, either here or in Europe. 

W. H. Williams, Alias B.lly Villiams, of 
the vells—an impo-tation of James Wallack, 
expressly for the National, who wickedly and 
designedly, nut having the fear of God before 
his eyes, robbed the Jew Cocknies of Clerken- 
well an” Houndsditch of their darling Billy, 
in order to his transplantation on the soil of 
America. If grimace is acting, this gentle- 
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man is qualitied for a front rank in the profes- 
sion, we however, in our old fashioned notions 
differ somewhat in opinion in this important 
matter. The art of reading we think is essen- 
tial, and something like a conception of the 
author’s meaning, another. 

Mrs. Pritchard —Little Mrs Pritchard,— 
artless and casy, aiming at nothing, and always 
pleasing. She isa valuable little adjunct to 
the stock company of the Park—always in 
earnest, and never out of character. We cou'd 
spare a better actress better than we could spare 
little Pritchard. 


Miss C. Cashman, Mrs. Vernon, Mr. Chip- 
pen fale, Mr. Fredericks, &c. &c. in our next 
number. 





THE DRAMA. 

When we, hear the word theatre we refer 
naturally to our own, yet nothing can be more 
different from the Grecian stage, both in con- 
struction, and adaption to the general drama. 
Almost every writer differs in his description, 
and the misconception arises from the igoorance 
of modern architects in the ancient drama, for it 
is only from them, and more perfect acquaintance 
of the Grecian stage that this knowledge can be 
obtained. Historians and others have handed 
down to us a pretended description of Palladio 
at Vicenza. ‘‘tlerculaneum it is true, bad not 
then been discovered, and the ruins of the 
ancient theatre are not easily understood, if we 
had never seen onein an entire state.” The 
theatres of the Greeks were quite uncovered 
above, and theit dramas were always acted in 
opeo day. The Romans, at an after period 
endeavored by a covering to shelter the audience 
from the rays of the sun, but this degree of luxury 
was hardly ever enjoyed by the Greeks, Such a 
state of things would appear very uncomfortable 
and inconvevient to us, but the Greeks had 
nothing of effeminacy about them, and we must 
not forget too the beauty of the climate. When 
they were overtakea by a s'orm or shower, the 
play wasof course interrupted. They carefully 
made choice of a beautiful situation. The thea- 
tre at Tauromenium, at present Taormin,* in 
Sicily of which the ruins are still visible, was 
according to Munter’s descriptioa, situated in 
such a manner that the audience had a view of 
#E1na over the back ground of the theatre, which 
compared to ours was of colossal magnitude, 
partly for the sake vf containing the whole of 
the people, with the concourse of strangers who 
flocked to the festivals, and partly to correspond 
with the majesty of the dramas represented in 
them, which required tobe seen at a respectable 
distance. 

“The form of the theatres in Shakspeare’s time, 
was derived from those buildings which experi- 
rience has proved to be well adapted for the 
purpose of the drama, Like the court yards of 
the inns at that period, three sides were occupied 
by the balconies, and three, properly divided, 
were appropriated to the reception of the differ- 
ent classes of company ;—-the fourth side formed 
the stage, and the central area the pit, which 
was entirely destityte of benches. The common 
people who resorted thither, stuod to witness the 
exhivition,—hence they are called “groundlings,”” 
by Shakspeare; Ben Johnson designates them 
“ the understanding gentlemen of the ground,” 
and, indeed, all the elder dramatists have al- 
luded to the circumstance in some way or 
other. Between this class of spectators and the 
occupiers of the upper balconies or scaffolds (the 
gods of modern days,) there was no distinction 
of rank, both being of the lowest description. 
The lower balconies or rooms, answeiing to our 
boxes, were trequeuted by the more stylish and 
fashionable pertion of the community, aod the 
** lord's room,” which is often mentioned by dra- 
matic authors, appear! to have been immedi- 
ately contigious to the stage. Independent of the 
regular rooms, there were also private boxes; 
and an upper balcony over the stage coastituted 
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the orchestra, The stage was separated from 
the audience part of the house py a paling, and 
concealed from observation by a curtain divided 
in the middle, which was drawa back to the 
sides during the performance. Like the floors of 
private houses in the Elizabe han age, the stage 
was usually strewed with rushes, and on occa- 
sions of extraordinary ceremony was covered 
with matting. The class of persons who fre- 
quented the boxes were also admitted on the 
stage, where they were aceommodated with seats 
at a stated price; and here, the critic, the wit am- 
bitious of distinction and the gay gallant 
studious of display were to be seen seated wpon 
stools or reclining upon the rushes, and regaling 
themselves with pipes of tobacco, supplied either 
by their own pres or by the servants of the thea- 
tre; and it was amidst such scenes of confusion 
and indecency that the dramatic works of the im- 
mortal Shakspeare and his Contemporaries were 
first produced. ‘This absurd and ridiculous cus- 
tom was, however, at length wbolished and, as 
the march of improvement continued to advance, 
the theatres began gradually to asume that 
appearance of comfort end regularity which 
they now possess.”"—Prise Fssay on the Drama, 

The seats for the spectators consisted of steps 
which rose backwards round the semi-circle of 
the orchestra, (called by us the pit,) so that 
they could all see with equal convemence.* A 
full description of the ancient temple of the 
dramatic muse would fill a volume, From 
various sources we could give quite dn amusing 
one, which however would ouly tend to: show 
the advancement of the arts and sciences at least 
in the construction of buldings.t Most of the 
lovers of the drama are conversant with the 
classic era‘of the stage, and the Roman actor is as 
much the theme of conversation as a subject for 
the critic’s pea, One pecubar trait in the early 
history of Koman literature is the fact of its 
being first encoureged by men of the lowest rank, 
needy foreigners, and even slaves, Plautus and 
Terrence, who lived ncazly abont the same time, 
toward the end of the Second Punic War, and 
in the interval between the second and third, 
were of the lowest rank; the former a miserable 
day laborer, and the latter a Carthagenian 
slave aud afterwards a freed mao, Their style 
and manner of writing were in accordance with 
their life and actiuns; the bold roughness of Plau- 
tus, and his famed jests betray his, intercourse 
with the lowest classes; In Terrence again we 
can discern some traces of goud society, this can 
be accounted for in his miimacy with the elder 
Scipio. They were both copyists of the Greek. 

We will pass over the ten tragedies which go 
by the name of Seneca, and come to those of a 
more modern date, leaving the classic ground 
upoao which the tragic muse first appeared, and 
where the beauties of the stage first put forth 
their blossoms, which were destined to bloom 
againin afier ages, engratted with new ideas, 
and a new creation of thoughts. ‘Phe manile of 
classic bore fell upon the shoulders of one who 
wore it while living to charm the kings and 
princes of his owa country, aod when dying left 
it as a legacy to all. 

*The effect of distance. was remedied by an artifi- 
cia) heightuing of the subject represented to the eye 
produced by means of masks and contrivances for in- 
creasing the loudness of the voice, and the size of the 
figures. Vitruvius speaks also of vehicles of sound 
distributed throughout the building. 

tithe Globe theatre must always be memorable 
above all others for its connexiou with the imperish- 
able name of Shakspeare, who first acted in it, and 
afterwards becaine one of the proprietors; and 
Curtain theatre is 00 leas honored by the circumstance 
of Ben Jonson having acted there before he obtained 
celebrity as an author. ‘The latter is supposed to be 
the first building erected in or near the metropolis, 
for the exhibition of plays; and probably derived its 
name from its being the first to adopt that necessary 
appendage to the stage, a curtain, 

(Concluded in our next.) 





ladmire wit as I do the wind, When it 
shakes the trees, it is fine; when it cools the 
wave, it 1s refreshing; when it steals over few. 
ers, it is enchanting, but when it whistles. 
through the key hole it is uop)easant, 
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POPULAR SONGS. 


THE PLAY BILL. 
Tune-—“Chaunting B nny.” 
While harmony is in the room, 
Let all disturbance vease— 
I'm called upon to sing a song, 
I'll begin now if you please. 
I'm an actor out of place, 
Want of grub I cannot weather, 
Sol got a list of plays, 
And strung them all together. 
Here you see the Pilot boli and brave, 
Stund by the Incheape Bell,— 
And My Old Woman's run away, 
Al ing with William Tell. 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
The Wren Boys did defty— 
The Wreck Ashore it happened, 
All through The Evil Eye. 
Don Juan, The Gamester, 
Was loved by Joan of Arc, 
The Red Rover, and The Jewess. 
Killed Rienzi for a lark. 
While gallant Newton Forster, 
Won the Siege of Rochelle— 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
From the Devil’s Bridge they fell. 
Caractacus, the British King, 
Shot poor Alice Gray — 
The Mountain Sylph is living 
With Othello, cross the way. 
Here's the Tempest, As you like it, 
At The Burning of Moscow,— 
The Daughter of the Danube, 

Was at The Marriage of Figaro, 
Then thousand Topsail Sheet Blocks, 
Was carried by Charlemagne— 

For The Portrait of Cervantes, 
The Original was in vain. 
Gilderoy the famed Brigand, 
Took The Phantom Ship— 
Aladdin with Mazeppa, 
Gave The Waterman the sip. 
That naughty man, The Bottle Imp, 
Put Macheth in a fuss, 
My Poll and Partner Joe, 
Were in The Omnibus. 
The new M. P. had Rivuls, 
All for Our Mary Anne, 
The Giant of Palestine, 
Is not The Nervous Man. 
Paul Jones, My Fellow Clerk, 
Played The Harp of Altenburg, 
Jane Shore aboard The Spitfire, 
George Barnwell overheard. 
Perouse fell in The Fairy Lake, 
All through The Broken Chain. 
Kind friends, 1 bid you all guod bye, 
Till here we meet again. 








From our Correspoudent. 
BALTIMORE. 

The Forty Thieves and Aladdin have kept 
possession of the theatre during the Christmas 
week, the houses, however, have been very bad. 
On Friday Wallace was performed, witi the 
Irishman in London, for the benefit of Mr. 
Eddy, a very deserving member of the com- 
pany. We know not how it is, but the very 
name of benefit in this city (unless it be for 
some celebrated star, when you in vain endeavor 
to gain admission,) seems to be the signal for 
empty benches, as well in the pit and gallery 
as the boxes; whether the actors themselves 
have not contributed to this result, by putting 
forth in their play bills, promises which they 
are aware they cannot fulfill, we are not pre- 
pared to say, but certain it is that no stock 
actor however popular he may be, can suceced 
in filling the house on such an occasion. 
This is wroag, the weekly stipend of an actor 
is but a bare subsistence, while the so termed 
star pockets his hundreds and in some instances 
thousands, for five or six night’s performance ; 
while the deserving actor on whose shoulder 
fall the labor of the profession, asks in vain for 
the presence of that audience, who without bis 








exertion s could not enjoy the acting of a For- 
rest or a Celeste, it will be f:uitiess to expect a 
good stock company while the present apathy 
exists towards the members of the profession 
generally; we sincerely hope that those bene- 
fits which have yet to take place before the 
close of the season, will be better attended 
than was Mrs. Philips’, or Mr. E:ddy’s. On 
New Year’s night, Wemyss revived the Bronze 
Hor-e, once so popular at the Front St. Thea- 
tre, but unless he secures the services of a 
better chorus, we trust he will abandon the 
idea of playing any drama of which vocal 
music may bea compound part—if Aladdin 
was bad, the Bronze Horse was infiuitely 
worse. The scenery and machinery had not 
been properly rehearsed, while the characters 
were dressed in every description of costume, 
very pretty no doubt, but harmonising very 
badly. The manager must not permit this to 
occur again, or he will loose his reputation as 
a correct judge in these matters. Mr. Philips 
as Rao Jan, and Miss H. Mathews as Peki, 
were, we are sorry tu observe, the only persons 
inthe whole piece who seemed to be familar 
with the dialogue. Weaver as Ping Sing, was 
a miserable substitute for Hadaway, who 
played the part originally; there was too much 
of the circus blown about it, for our taste, not. 
withstanding the audience seemed to leave the 
house in apparent good humor ; we look upon 
this representa'ion to have heen the worst of 
the season. Mr. Butler the tragedian, is an- 
nounced to appear in Hamlet; report speaks 
favorable ofhim. We wish he had chosen some 
other play for his debut, we have seen Hamlet 
already three or four times; Addams, Booth, 
Charles Exton, have all played it within a few 
weeks, added to which we have a poor opinion 
of the company in tragedy of any description. 





From our Correspondent. 
fAUGUSTA,’ GEO, Dee. 28th 1841. 

I perceive by your capital theatrical journal, 
notices of nearly all the theatres in the country, 
except the Augusta theatro, which I venture 
to assert from personal observation, is better 
managed, and more successful under Mr, 
Forbes, than two thirds of the theatres in the 
country, which hold a more prominent place 
in public view, through the medium of the 
press. The company is excelient, in some 
respects most exce lent—having at its lead as 
manager, Mr. lorbes, who as an actor, has 
long held a high place in public favor. 

The theatre has now been open seven weeks, 
and (with the exception of one night when the 
Sequins paused on their way to New Orleans,) 
without stars—(those destructive meteors, who 
like the comet, leave ruin in their train;) and 
the business very fine. Mr. Forbes merits his 
success, for novelty has succeeded novelty in 
rapid succession—and among the rest (of 
course,) “London Assurauce,” inastyle never 
before witnessed in this city. Managers seem 
to have been roused tothe necessity of trying to 
sustain themselves by the merit of this comedy, 
and the elegance of its production, and well 
has it repaid them. It has had a run of about 
ten nights here, a circumstance before unknown 
in this small place. You can see by the 
notices of the press here, that it was, what 
they consider “superbly acted.” The cast 
was—Sir Harcourt Courtly, Mr. Forbes; C. 
Courtly, Mr. Weston ; Dazzle, Mr. Fleming ; 
Mr. Spanker, Mr. Faller; Max Harkaway, 
Mr. Huntley ; Meddle, nosey Phillips; Cool, 
Mr. Clifford ; Grace Harkaway, Miss M’Bride; 
Lady Gay Spanker, Mrs. Groves; Pert, Mrs. 
Anderson. I only regret that space will not 
permit me to do justice, individually, to the 
men; but I learn that all had seen the comedy 
in the north, and they profited by it. Miss 
M’Bride is the very creature for Grace, and 
sweetly did she play it. I saw the comedy in 
New York and Philadelphia—and of the four 
representatives I saw of the character, none 
looked, played, or gave to it the interest which 
it had in her hands. Mrs. Groves astonished 
me in Lady Gay, she dressed and played 
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after the style of “dasting Chitlo'te Cush- 
man,” whom she very nicely copxs. Forbes 
gave us a! the necessary curpet, furniture, 
Ottomans, garden-walk:, real flowers, and 
shrubbery, &c., in perfect order. 

We have been regale! with “horse pieces” 
for the four last ni-hts. Forb s having engaged 
them ‘rom the Circus company now here, and 
in * Fl Hyder” he had the “ cleph.ut Siam” 
on the stage. It wasa good move for him, 
for thovgh I deprecst: the introduction of 
horses on the stage, yet if such is the taste of 
the public, the manager is righ’, and Mr. 
Forbes no doubt reconciles it to lis conscience 
in counting tie dollars—as his houses have 
been crowded to overflowing. This is his last 
night but one here, as he opens with his com. 
paay in Savannah, oa Monday the 3d of 
January. J. M. W. 





The drama.—The drama owes its origin, says 
Aristotle, to that principle of imitation which is 
inherent in human nature, [lence its invention, 
like that of painting, sculpture, and other imitative 
arts, cannot properly be restricted to anv one 
specific age or people, Scenical representations 
are found to have existed among variou; nations, 


so totally separated, by situations and circume, 


stanees, as to make it impossible for any one to 
have borrowed the idea from another. In Greece 
and Hindostan, the dramatic art was at the same 
period in high repute and perfection, while Arabia 
and Persia, the intervening countries, were utter 
strangers to this kind of entertainment The 
Chinese, again, have for ages possessed a regular 
national theatre. Tne ancient Peruvians had 
their tragedies, comedies, and interludes ; and 
even among the savage and solitary islanders of 
the South Sea, a rude kind of play wes observed 
by the navigators who discovered them, These 
people must have separately invented the drama 
for themselves, the sole coincident and connecting 
point, being the sameness of the cause, which led 
to the several independent inventions—the 
instinctive propensity to imitation in all nations, 
and the pleasure arising from it, when successfully 
exerted, 
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